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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes a pilot mentoring/tutoring program 
which paired undergraduate and graduate students with homeless, at-risk, 
urban elementary students. The project addressed students’ poor school 
performance and disparities in access to technology for minority and 
disadvantaged students. It purchased computer software and established a 
computer lab. Tutors provided weekly computer sessions and individualized 
attention in order to influence tutees ' attitudes toward math, reading, and 
science and improve academic achievement. To improve the consistency of 
support networks for students, parents and teachers were involved. The goal 
for college students was to increase knowledge of assessment issues and 
techniques, practice using tests, write and implement individualized 
remediation outcomes based on tutee needs, write psychoeducational 
evaluations, and collaborate to design a Webquest project. Elementary 
students completed various assessments at the beginning of the project and 
were compared to their peers. Parents received a final progress report 
showing individualized program gains and recommendations for future 
instruction. Reports were forwarded to classroom teachers. Tutees made 
between 3- and 8 -month gains toward grade equivalency. Though students made 
greater academic gains in reading, greater attitude change was made toward 
math. There was no difference according to tutee age or gender. (SM) 
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Content 



This pilot project was developed to provide a mentoring/tutoring program which 
paired upper level college and graduate students with homeless elementary school 
students from an at-risk community school district in New York City. The school district 
had shown a need for intensive remediation from results of a standardized test that ranked 
them as one of the poorest performing school districts. The project also provided a unique 
opportunity to address the glaring disparity in access to technology for minority and 
economically disadvantaged children as previously reported in research (Ysseldyke, 
Algozzine & Thunlow, 1992; Lindsay, 1997). It was called "Collegians, Community 
Kids, and Computers". 

Besides providing outreach initiatives between the college and surrounding urban 
community, the hope was to incorporate technology into assessment and instruction to 
facilitate the achievement of higher academic standards and to establish an educational 
environment that promoted positive attitudes toward learning. Research on the use of 
technology in education has shown a positive impact on instruction (MacArthur, 1988; 
Bryant & Dix, 1999; Johnson & Bender, 1999). Research has also shown that attitudes 
toward what children study in school may very well be more crucial to their futures than 
the knowledge accumulated (Cramer, 1975; Levine, 1984; Anderson-Inman, Knox-Quinn 
& Homey, 1996). 

This project further examined the impact that technology has on assessment, 
remediation and attitude change of at-risk students. It also provided an excellent 
opportunity for students in two programs, Special Education and Counseling, to practice 
collaborative and consultation skills. Upper level college and graduate students taking 
counseling, assessment and remediation courses were paired with 25 at-risk students from 
a homeless shelter in the Bronx. The students got transportation by bus to the college 
once a week for two semesters (assessment in Fall, 1999 and remediation in Spring 2000) 
in order to attend a structured assessment/remediation clinic with the infusion of 
technology to facilitate the testing and teaching process. The student "tutees" ranged in 
age from 5 to 12 years old, and attended kindergarten through seventh grade at local 
public schools. There were 10 beys and 15 girls who attended this project. All had been 
reported by their classroom teachers as having learning difficulties cither for math and/or 
reading, and 3 tutees had previously been held back a grade due to lack of educational 

progress. The college/graduate students were responsible for implementing the project 

under the supervision of the course instructor and a computer consultant. Counseling 
students were responsible for an intake and two consultation sessions with the Special 
Education students. In addition, two attendants from the homeless shelter and a social 
worker from the school district helped with the provision of snack and personal needs of 
the tutees after school. The students and tutees spent an hour working together for 12 
weeks each semester, and then the tutees went home, at which point the students had 
another hour of coursework and discussion. 
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Project Goals 



The infusion of technology goal was accomplished by purchasing software and 
setting up a classroom/computer lab. The hope was that through the use of weekly 
computer sessions, coupled with one-to-one attention, tutee attitudes toward learning 
would change, particularly in-the three areas examined: math, reading and science. In 
addition to attitude change, the hope was that reading and math scores would also 
improve by the end of the project and the target criteria was 3 months growth toward the 
grade equivalent. 

The outcomes of the college courses were to increase knowledge of assessment 
issues and techniques as measured by a written exam, practice using the actual tests, write 
and implement individualized remediation outcomes based on tutec needs, write a 
psychoeducational evaluation, and to collaborate as a group to design a Webquest project 
to be used with a group of tutees. The Counseling students had to consult and collaborate 
with a Special Education student and his or her tutee, and write a consultation report. 

Another goal of the project was to improve the consistency of the support 
network surrounding the at-risk child, so both parent and classroom teacher components 
were built in. Parents attended the first and last sessions of each of the two courses, met 
with their child's tutor, provided background information and discussed their concerns. At 
the end of each course, the parents were also invited back to receive progress reports and 
evaluations of their children. 



The classroom teacher was contacted initially to complete a preliminary checklist 
detailing what strengths and weaknesses the child presented at school, which was shared 
with the college student . At the end of each course, parents were encouraged to share 
their child's final evaluation reports and recommendations for future planning of 
instruction with their child's classroom teacher. College/graduate students were also 
encouraged to visit their tutee's classroom, schedules permitting. 



The first course in September was the college assessment class. The process 
consisted of giving the tutee an interest inventory to help build communication and 
bonding between the student-tutee dyad. It proved to be an enjoyable and relaxing way 
for each individual to icam about the other.- The Piers-Harris Self-Esteem Test and Estes 



Attitude Scale Toward Learning were given to obtain baseline scores for the next year. 
Next, in conjunction with the course outline for the semester, various reading and math 
assessments were given, which varied a bit depending on the age and functioning level of 
the child, Most students used the Key Math Diagnostic Test, the Qualitative Reading 
Inventory II, the Slosson Oral Reading Test-Revised, the computerized Star Assessment 
for Reading and Math, and the Phonological Awareness Test. Four students chose to use 
the Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Elementary Skills and the Peabody Individualized 
Achievement Test. This test battery was chosen because of its ability to pinpoint different 
areas of performance for later remediation. Math performance was looked at in terms of 
Basic Concepts, Computations and Applications. Reading performance consisted of 
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Vocabulary, Word Attack Skills and Comprehension. Tutees were compared to their age 
and grade equivalents. The college students practiced scoring and interpreting the results 
on each other before the tests were administered to the tutees. The college students also 
wrote up final psychoeducational evaluations at the end of the course and shared these 
with the parents at a mid-year conference party. 

The Spring remediation class brought a few changes due to typical attritional 
occurrences, such as changing residences and logistical difficulties. However, the 
returning tutees and college students were happy and excited to see each other again and 
renew their relationship for the one hour, once a week sessions. At this time, college 
students used their assessment results from last semester to plan an individualized 
remediation program for their tutees, which again focused on the three areas of math, 
reading and science. The college students were responsible for writing three weekly 
lesson plans, actively engaging their tutees with instruction and evaluating the 
performance for that day. As a reward for hard work, and to support the instructional 
environment, tutees were able to use educational software from the following list of 
choices: Reading Blaster (ages 6-9), Reading Blaster 2000, Word Blaster, Reading Rabbit 
1, Math Rock, Kids Work Deluxe, Kids Pix, Phonics 4 Kids, and the Magic Schoolbus 
(Animals, Rainforest, Solar System, Dinosaurs, Inside the Earth, Bugs and Ocean). 

Mid-semester, the college students were divided into groups of five according to 
the age and functioning level of their tutees, and were assigned a science-based Webquest 
to prepare and implement with their tutees during the final two sessions. A consultant 
instructed the students on how. to develop a Webquest and review already existing ones 
from the Internet. Topics chosen by the students were: Dinosaurs, The Solar System, 
Butterflies and Endangered Species. 

Results 



At the end of the project a final progress report was given to the parents at a 
meeting/awards ceremony. These reports consisted of individualized program gains in 
reading and math and future recommendations for instruction. The reports were 
forwarded to the tutees' classroom teachers. Tutees made between 3 and 8 month gains 
toward grade equivalency as indicated by the Slosson Oral Reading Test-R and the Star 
Assessments for Reading and Math. The average monthly gain across tutees was 4 
months for the area of reading and 3 months for the area of math. For younger students 
(ages 5 and 6) who were not testable by the formalized assessments, informal letter and 
number symbol, letter/sound and numerical/quantity recognition tests were used. Results 
showed a 30% average score improvement from February until May. In addition, a re- 
administration of the Estes Attitude Scale Toward Learning was given, and positive 
attitude changes were indicated for the desired areas of reading, math and science. The 
average gains in the factor analytic indicators showing positive change (difference 
scores) for all students were: 7 questions out of 14 in math (50%), 3 questions out of 14 
in reading (21%) and 2 questions out of 14 in science (14%). There was no difference 
related to age or gender of the tutee, which was consistent with the interpretation of the 
test as indicated in the manual. It was interesting that although greater academic monthly 
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gains were made in reading, greater attitude change was made toward math, although the 
results were not significantly different. 

Other indicators of success were tutee printouts, letters and drawings, stating how 
much they enjoyed the experience with the college students and computers, and how 
much they hoped that they could return the next year. Parents also verbally stated that 
they were pleased with the project. Those that moved out of the homeless shelter 
requested that their child continue the program, but sometimes this was not feasible due 
to logistics or travel time. Overall, the results exceeded expectations. for success. The 
final awards ceremony/party was a very happy yet tearful one. 

The pilot project demonstrated how academic advances and attitude change can 
be fostered through the introduction of computer technology to the assessment/ 
remediation process of education of at-risk children. It documented how the college 
community could successfully outreach to community children, schools and families. It 
also showed the many benefits of collaboration between the two disciplines of Special 
Education and Counseling. Next year further study will look into the consistency of 
results over time, and providing more services to parents. 
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- - Project Goals 

• The i mined into eoal of the project was u> inl\i-e 
•lochnnlojiv into the as'Cs'inent remediation 
process of at risk 'indents in local public >cho»»|< 

.r, .Y second, eoal was li * 'Si\ c. graduate >UuL*n.t> In., 
counsel ine and special education practice in 
collaboration ami coiwiliaiii -n. 

• Graduate students and shelter students were trained 
h> the teclnio|o^\ consultant. 



Project Goals 

Student Outcomes 

• Through the use .of weekly computer session', coupled 
>. with Hie one-to-nne attention, student atiTTude' toward 

learn in e would c ha nee. particularly in math, readme 
..and science.., ..... .... . ... ^ . 

• Readme and math scores \\«»u!d also impr*we h‘« tlie 
end of the project. and the target criteria \\;s ti tree- 
months erowth toward the evade ci|ui\aleni 



- j PROJECT GOALS : 
~*T. " .. ■ gra 5 Cat e s r i; d r rS r 

- ot i ( o\n s- - 

• Increase knowledge of assessment issues. and 
tech nii| lies 

• Practice usiiur the actual tests with students ... 

•_ Write and implement iudj\ iduaIi/edjentediatiou ; 

~ onto hues based on student needs 

• Collaborate a> a aroup to design a Wel>»|iie't project i>> 
he used with" a eroup of student' 

? Writing a coiwi ha lit m report - counselors 
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Project Goals 
EcologicalOutcomcs 

To improve the consistency of the support netw ork 

surrounding the at-risk child. 

• Pan-nls nUt-ndr.l Mu- llm ;hhI i;w 'rwi-nv met with ih<- \|» ‘ snid-.-ni 
ppnillcd l»:icls Lil'i* ii li*l iitlxnii jUmii a«i! dpt. nwd (heir co>ui-riis. 

ihiveml.ol' raeli onir-v. |i.iivri|s.iwrt- intiu-d h;i«.k 
nporls ami i; uilu.n mu-. 

• Pamits \wn CIK^IH railed t>> share (li*-ip child'- final i-> .<!:». til. a; ami 
|-mniiiiu-mlali<iiis f.«r ItUlin- planniiio of iiisiriKt imi nilh tln-ir child's 
claw- mint it-aeh<‘r . 

• GrailuaU- slinleiils m-rr ii)c>-in;ioi-<| to vjw their siudctil s v !.iwo«.iii 
I vachiTs lilted mil a skills ehecklisi. 



Assessment Course Method 

• The Pn »Jcc t W;i> Coordinated \V ilh an A'-'-ewncnt 
Course. 

— # As<c ; ssmenW Winded: Ai liliidtrScal j* i Interest 

Inventory. piers-Hurri- Self-e>!eein Test. I -Me*' Attitude 
Scale 1’ou a id Learning* 

^Diagnostic To>ls included: ke> Malli J)iaeiio>ik- Te-l. 
Qualitative Reading Inventory 11. Slosson < )ral Reading 
Tcsl -Revised. Computerized Star A»e>-ment ! >r Reading 
and Math. Phonological Awatene>< Te-I. Ilrieanee 
-Diagnostic Inventor v ol l-’lom otitri'rx Shill's. PeaN'dy 
Individualized Achievement Tesn 



" Assessment Course Method 

• Students were compared Ip then aec :md grade 
. equivalents. * 

• 1 he MC >iudeiU> unde up a linal p.-ychoeducan*>na! 
eva Ilia lit »n at the end *>f ihe cv'iu se and -hared the-e 

.... with the parents at a mid-year. con lerenee. part v._ 

• Parents .dialed these with the cla»room teacher-. 
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REMEDIATION COURSE 
METHOD 

I he Spring remedial ion c!a>> brought reduced 
numbers due lo attritional < vcurrence^ *in.h a.* 
chanyiny residences and !« -Heal diHiculiLv 



MC students used lluii assessment reside In mu 
IjisI semester to plan an individualized remediation 
pMyrani Tor then student'.’ loeiisimj on nnuh." 
reading and science. 



REMEDIATION COURSE 
METHOD 

{he Mt siudcnls were responsible lor wriiine three 
weekly lesson plans, actively en polity thefr 'tndJHs 
wiih insinielion and evaluating the pcrlormanc-e lor dial 
day. ^ ^ 

Students used ^.ducalional >il\\ nre : Readme. !>l;i'te?. 
Reading likeier COtut. Word Blaster. Reading Rabbit I. 
\ lath Rock. Kids Work lX*lu\e. Phonies I Kid'-, and Ihe 
Manic Sc liool hie ( Animals. Rain It ‘lest. Solar S\^iem 
I )inos;nir:s. Inside Ihe Barth. |-Sut?> ami < Kean ' 



REMEDIATION COURSE 
_ .1 ..METHOD 

M id-svni e> let'. I he I C sir iden I > w ere d i \ ided into 
croups ol s according lo aye and functioning level 
ol their students, .and were assigned a science- 
based WebijiiC'i to prepare and impletneni with 
Jlieir students durjny the linal I wov.se s>u.'n'. 

\ consultant instructed the MC student' on how to 
develop a W chipiest and rev iew o\isiiny ones from 
ihe 'Internet. Topics cho.-eii In the student > were: 
Dinosaurs. The Solar Sx-teni. Butlerllie' and 
! * nd a n y ered S pee i e s . 
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RESULTS. 

• A iinal prnurcwivpori wa- given i*» the parent- and 
classroom leathers. cou-i-line « *1' iiui^ iduali/ed 
program gains in reading and malh and future 
recommendation* for in-midion 

• Students wore evaluated li-r gain- toward grade 

"" ’ A\[uivaloncy lof'iiialli aiul reading’* - ***" 

• Malh was evaluated in term* ol basic concept*, 
operations and application-. 

• Reading \\a> palliated in lerms of \ocahularv. w . *: J 
a I lack si: ills aiul comprehension 



RESULTS 

• Students made between three and eight month gam- 
toward grade equivalency as indicated b\ iho Sh * — 

Ora! Reading Ic^l-R and Hie Star A-scssment.- ]• »r 
Reading and Malh. .. 

• The average monthly gain aero** student- u;i' 4 manilk 
lor reading and J month > I* *r math 

• Tor younger students <aee 5 and o ) who-were n*d - 

testable by die torn udi/ed a"j,-\iuc»!\ informal letter - 
and number symbol, letter *.uinl and numerical quam:!\ 
recognition test* were u-ed. Re.-ult- -bowed a .>0 M „ 
average improvement from 1 eb until Ma\. 



: r r ; RESULTS - - 

A re-administration ol’ tho L.-le* Attitude Scale I nward 
Learning showed positive altitude changes ibnhe 
desired areas *;»!' reading, math and science. The average 
gains in jjj.^ tact* 1 ! - anahlic indicators -bowing positiv.. 
auilude.cbange (dilference scores) tor all students were 

• 7 question* itu I ol 14 in malti (5*iv *o 

• 3 question* mil of 14 in I'cuJing (21" *o 

-• - question* out nf 14 in science (I4"n) - ^ 

i here was no Jillerence related Jo age or gender, which 
was consistent with the interpretation of die ie-S a- 
indicated in the manual. 
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RESULTS 

• Ollier indicators pi' success were student printout*. 

let lers and draw iniV'. sIa line how much llie\ enjo\ed ihe 
e.\ peri e nee will) MC >Uuleni> ami with ihe computer', 
mill how much lhe> hoped lhal ihe> could reins n she 
next \ ear 

• Parents also staled lhal they were pleaded wilh the 

* pnijccl Hio'V lhal moved om of the Mrelrei rei|rie>led 
tha! Iheir child continue in ihe program, hm «*i:en * h i • 
was not feasible due lo ira\el lime ( herall. ihe re'idK 
e,\eeeded-^\ pee lal-i **n> li «r -ucees.s. - — - 

• Social Values and liieiul.'-h ip- were- realized al end of 
lei:n parlies lor 'Indents. parent' and staff. 



PROBLEMS AND ~ 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Ahseiiieei'in. Next year.a mandatory attendance 
poliev will he pul into effect. and children who 

— cmnoj attend consiNlenllA-w.ili.be dropped and 
replaced from a waiting list. Coiiummication will 
aUo he made lo the parent slrev>iue l he 
in ip TlaiTce . »f rcciilaf a fleiida nee.' 

• C law* ••*m 'Li I is checklist wa> not returned h\ 
classroom teacher*: Next year, parents will be 
a>hed lo contact their child's teacher earlier in ihe 
program lo eel a commitment, and consult witb»- 
the admjni'lralive stall' of the school if necvwirv 



:*■ PROBLEMS AND ' - 
RE CON I M EN DA H ONS 

■ Possible redress ion of academic *eain* n\er ibe 
siinimer: lit Hire planning could include lareel dales * 
ovei the summer where the .'indents can return i-» 

MC tor remedial practice. 

I his may Iv especially important because tor Mime 
children, tiii - project was then otil> contact wuif 
computer IccIhioIolw. 

In Sprine ol Ninl. computer uoikshop' will be 'el 
up lor llie paren is of the luicev 
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1 Students 


• Naturalistic Sellings 


Scheduling 


• Real Clients 
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• Less Diflleuii 


Clients' 


Problems * 
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V- HISTORY 

•••• " 

?? I-. Name of student: 



■ ■ \" m 'i ; 



First 

2. Sex: M ' 



3. Age: 

4. D.O.B. 

Month 

5. Home Address: _ 







v 



' * * ' 




F 



Last 



Day Year 






■: 6. Home Phone: ( ) 

7. School Name: 

8. School Address: 




Middle 




9. Date child began school: /_ /_ 

10. Has child attended other schools previously? Yes - : v No 

11. Current Grade: 

1 2. Is the child repeating the grade? Yes No 

13. If Yes, what is the reason for being held back? 




15. Reason for referral: 









Bilingua l Intervention Special ±sd. 












. .*.r. . : ... 



16. Child’s first language: 


17. Language spoken at home: : ' 






1 8. If first language is different, when did child begin to verbally communicate in 

" ... ".''."-r." ' - ■. 5.-^* r\- ■ r - 7 ~ . 


English? 
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. •' • ' 

■ '■ - 7 . 

;;: 9^Name: 



- ,; i 






■5 5 .- 






% 









" FAMILY COMPOSITION: 

^Married( ) *Single parent ( ) *Divorced ( ) ♦Remarried ( ) *Deceased parent () 

: :-M; -V- '• • ' 

19. Mother’s name: 



20. Mother’s Place of Birth 

21. Father’s name: 



22. Father’s Place of Birth: 



23. Is mother employed? Ye s No 

24. Does the mother work outside of the home? Yes_ 

25. Type of occupation: ' 



No 



: uv -vi-:-. . 



26. Is the father employed? Yes No 

27. Does the father work outside of the home? Yes_ 

28. Type of occupation: 



No 



brothers: 



29. Family members who reside in the home: 

♦ Parents: Mother: . Father: 

♦ Siblings: sisters: 

♦ Grandparents: _ 

♦ Other relatives: . 

♦ Pets: 

30. 

31. Does the child go to school on his/her own? Ye s No - ••••• 

32. If the answer is No, who takes the child to school? • ' ' ' ; ' ' • " 

33. Does the child go home alone after school? Yes No 

34. If the answer is No, who picks the child up from school? 



35. Is there someone at home, when child arrives from school? Yes 

36. Who? . 



No 
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:i ; £^Name: _ 

■ ..'-.rip *'*.£'■ * ■ ■' '■■ "v ■■••.'.•■■"■• ■■*.■■■: • -:•••:’•>. V- _ _• •• 

HOUSEHOLD SETTING 



" *'■" s ■ •• * 



What type of furniture is in that room? . 



Is there a television set in that room? Yes 



No 



Does anyone else use that room? Yes No 

What for? ; ' 




Do you sleep in your own room? Yes No_ 

Who do share your room with? 



Do you share your bed or have separate beds? 
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WNie:l . 

■ INTERPRET ation of learning envi ronment 

. 1. What do you like best about school? ■ - ■ 



:v 






- y:M 



2. What don’t you like about school? 



3. What is your favorite subject? - 

4. What is the first thing you do when you get home from school?_ 

5. What are activities you like to do when you are not in school? _ 

6. Who do you do these activities with? ■ 

7. Who are your friends? 



; 8. What games do you like to play? • 

9. When you grow up, what do you want to be? 1 

1 0. How much do you enjoy reading? Very much ( ) Not much ( ) Not at all ( ) 

1 1 . How much do you enjoy writing? Very much ( ) Not much ( ) Not at all ( ) 

12. Complete the statements on the next page: 
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